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THE ODE-SYMPHONY. 


This evening will decide whether Parisian enthusiasm has, 
for the hundredth time, been influenced by a frivolous object, 
or whether, once in a way, it has been worthily excited. For 
our own parts we always entertain strong suspicion of any work 
of art that travels over to England with a French reputation. 
In our eyes it could hardly present a more equivocal diploma of 
merit. The temper of our volatile neighbours is so easily in- 
flamed that their judgment is often destroyed by a kind of 
natural combustion. In music, especially, we arraign their 
taste as vicious. Even what they do possess of good they un- 
dervalue—as when they set Meyerbeer and Halévy over the 
head of Auber. They have what we have not—a national 
school of music—whence has issued several composers of true 
merit, but they push these into the back ground and cherish 
in their place men like Meyerbeer, who are of no school at all 
but the worst possible mixed. A public among whom so dull 
a fellow as Meyerbeer can raise furore must perforce be an ill- 
judging public—a shallow public, delighting in rant and deaf to 
nature. The French, nevertheless, rank him among the great 
composers, which is neither more nor less than a great blunder. 
By what standard do they judge—by what rule measure him ? 
He is neither an original melodist nor a good harmonist—and 
a poorer handler of the orchestra, maugre his bombast and 
affected quaintness, could not easily be named. And yet they 
account Les Huguenots — a most tiresome and stupid opera— 
for little less than Der Frreischutz — nay, we may venture to 
say Don Juan. What then are we to surmise of the current 
thapsodies in favor of Felicien David and his Ode-Symphony ? 
Can we rate them—at a guess—higher than a Polka-mania or 
a publisher’s puff ? We greatly fear that we cannot. Let us 
hope for the best, however. One thing we can adduce in be- 
half of French taste—viz., the general dis-relish for Hector Ber- 
lioz, With all their morbid romanticism and other absurdities, 
the French cannot stomach him. Hector Berlioz is La Jeune 
France run to seed—a very nightmare of music. His rhap- 
sodies are too unlike aught that is natural to admit of compari- 
son with any natural object. Search heaven and earth and 
you shall find him no parallel. Shelley, from whose finger-tops 
imagery oozed out profusely, would have pondered for an hour 
to find what was like him — and would then have given the 











To simile him is not in poetry. 
When his party shall have extended beyond the small news- 
paper cligue to which it has hitherto been confined we shall 


matter up as a bad bargain. 


give up all hopes of France in musical matters.* Yet we have 
heard Felicien David styled a follower of Berlioz. Pray 
Heaven it be not so—is the best wish we could offer up for 
him. 

A correspondent from Paris, in whose opinion we place 
much faith, writes to us, in re David, after this fashion : — 


Dear 
A word about Felicien David. 





Do not raise your hopes too high or 
you will be wofully disappointed. I will tell you precisely what I think 
of him and you may draw your own conclusions. David owes much of 
his luck to Algiers and the interest excited in Paris by whatever is ori- 
entally originated. David owes, also, much to the fact of his having: 
been at one time connected with the St. Simonians. David owes not a 
little to M. M. Eseudier, proprietors of Za France Musicale, who have 
bought him up, as the phrase is, and mean to reap a good harvest by his 
works, if they can. Do not believe one syllable you read about Le De- 
sert in that journal. It is all the most monstrous puffing conceivable. 
Both the merits and the vogue of the ode-symphony are vastly over rated. 
The French people are not such absolute fools as to class Felicien David 
with Mozart and Beethoven. M. M. Escudier do that, but it is for the 
purposes of the shop. The end must be that David will be laughed at, 
and themselves losers by the speculation. I do not think that David can 
support even the repute he has really gained by his most popular work, 
much less that attributed to him by his publishers. The best thing the 
poor man can do is to lay by his tools, and work no more, or he will, 
probably, very soon have to follow at the funerals of his unexpected re- 
putation. He awoke.one morning and found himself famous — he will 
wake another morning and find himself a common place. His ode- 
symphony —the best thing he has produced—is, after all, nothing parti- 
cular. It displays some invention of orchestral effects, some pretty 
melody and some happy ideas of contrast, but not a spark of the divine 
fire ;—do not think it fora moment. It has the effect upon me of some 
half dozen overtures and as many bits of solos and choruses, of Herold 
or Auber, strung together. The forte passages are all noise and vapour ; 
—there is no counterpoint, not a glimpse of what is termed writing, from 
one end to the other. An ingenious piece of patch-work, and so forth, 
but nothing better. His other works hardly arrive at mediocrity—and a 
symphony in E flat, is one of the worst pieces of music I ever listened 
to. If you would undeceive your readers, warn them against placing any 
faith in the preposterous criticisms that have appeared in the papers. 
I hope the director of your Italian opera will get safely out of his specu- 
lation, which I think somewhat ill advised. 





* While we condemn Berlioz as a composer, let us, nevertheless, pay 
homage to him as a profound critic, a brilliant fevilletonist, and a real 
enthusiast. 
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This is startling criticism after what we have heard from 
other sources about the ode-symphony, but it comes from one 
who is too thorough a musician to be altogether out in his 
opinions. We shall gladly prove our friend a false prophet, 
though at the expense of much of our future confidence in his 
infallibility in matters of art. Up to this moment we have 
never found him far wrong, and we are too experienced in 
such things to hope for a total reverse of his judgment — sum- 
mary though it may appear — on the present occasion. How- 
ever, nous verrons. To-night the Ode-symphony, conducted 
by M. Costa, (not, as was expected, by Felicien David himself) 
will be executed, for the first time in England, at her Majesty’s 
Italian Opera. Newspaper reports will have insured a crowded 
attendance for the first performance — but, who shall prophesy 


the result of the second ? 
Jo WD. 








JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


In regard to Bach’s abilities as a performer we cannot offer 
better proofs than those which may be given of Handel's per- 
formance, viz.—the nature of his works, and the unanimous 
testimony of all those who heard him. From the nature of all 
the works of Bach it is evident that he particularly excelled in 
a natural combination of melodious obligato parts; and all 
those who heard him, testify that this was the particular cha- 
racteristic of his organ playing. On the full organ with thirty- 
two foot and sixteen foot stops, he disposed his obigatu parts 
at such distances and played in such sorts of notes as must 
produce every part and note distinctly, without anything like 
that confused noise produced by the graspiag of full chords in 
both hands, as is too frequently heard in mere manual organ 
playing ; and in performances for solo stops, he generally 
played in three melodious parts only, viz.—on two sets of keys, 
with different but well agreeing stops, and the pedals. Speci- 
mens of this beautiful kind of organ performance are his organ 
trios. With three melodious parts of the above description 
Bach accompanied the plain melody of a psalm or hymn, when 
he gave it out to a congregation before it was sung, which 
formed a fourth obligato part on a third set of keys with a reed 
stop. Specimens of this kind of organ performance are pub- 
lished under the title of Choral Vorspiele. The inexhausti- 
ble genius displayed in those preludes may be concluded, first, 
from the vast number of beautiful changes which he produced 
with the quantity of solo stops in a great organ; secondly, 
from the different manner of introducing the given melody, as 
highest part, as one of the middle parts, or as bass; and 
thirdly, from the exquisite harmonious, melodious, and rhythmi- 
cal varieties, which he knew how to choose according to every 
particular plan and purpose. But though Bach generally 
played in the described moderate number of parts, to let his 
performance be intelligible to common capacities, he was able 
to extemporise even fugues in six obligato parts, as proved be- 
fore the King uf Prussia, at the interview mentioned before ; 
and that he was familiar with the art of composing in eight and 
more obligato parts, will appear from the list of his works. 
From the above, therefore, it is evident, that no true idea can 
be formed of Bach's organ playing, except by hearing his 
works expressly composed for the organ, performed in the man- 





ner in which he played them, viz.—those for the full organ on 
a good large organ, and the pedal part on a double bass stop ; 
those for solo stops on as many sets of keys with different stops 
as they contain parts, and the bass part on a suitable double 
bass stop. And it must be observed, that though many of 
Bach’s pieces composed for the harpsichord also have a fine 
effect on a manual organ, particularly most of his forty-eight 
fugues in the “Clavier bien temperé,” the list of his works will> 
shew that they do not come under the denomination of his or- 
gan pieces because they are deficient in a part for obligato pedals. 

Concerning Bach’s abilities as a performer on the harpsi- 
chord, it might perhaps be supposed that one who was so familiar 
with the true organ style could not be equally great in the 
brilliancy and expression calculated for stringed instruments, 
But the nature of all his compositions for the Clavier (harpsi- 
chord and clavichord), as well as the unanimous testimony of 
all the writers on that subject, convince us of the contrary ; 
which is also proved by his uncontested victory over the elegant 
harpsichord player Marchand, mentioned before. 

That he must likewise have been a great performer on the 
violin follows not only from his first appointment, which was as 
a violin player, but also, and particularly, from his solos for 
that instrument ;—and his solos for the violoncello prove that 
he had the greatest practical knowledge of that instrument. 

With regard to Bach's musical theory, it is certain that, 
though his practical employments as composer and performer 
had not left him leisure to dispose of his unbounded store of 
knowledge and experience in treatises, no musician ever 
known has‘evinced a clearer conception of the true art and 
mysteries of music than he. No music school ever known has 
been more respectable, or produced a greater number of first- 
rate masters than his. Besides those numerous distinguished 
musicians who have been his immediate pupils, so many others, 
among whom Haydn, Mozart, and Mendelssohn shine foremost, 
have formed themselves according to his works, that, without 
partiality, his school may be considered as the principal source 
from which Germany has drawn its musical art, for near a 
century past. As composer in general Bach has been equally 
voluminous and unrivalled in his kind. The principal cha- 
racteristics of all his compositions are—the highest degree of 
harmonious art, which he acquired by a perseverance in study 
during the greatest part of his life; and an unaffected noble 
originality, which seems to have been favoured by the nature of 
all his appointments. Among his works are the following :— 

1. Clavierdbung, Part I. consisting of Preludes, Allemands, Couran- 
tes, Sarabands, Gigues, Minuetts, &c. In the new Leipzig edition, this 
work is entitled Ezercises pour le Clavecin. 

2. Clavierdbung. Part II. (Exercises pour le Clavecin) containing 
a Concerto in the Italian style, and an Overture in the French style, for 
a harpsichord with two sets of keys. 

3. Clavierdbung. Part III. (Exercises, &c.) containing Vorspiele, or 
ihe giving out of Hymns, for the Organ; and four Duets (pieces in two 
obligato parts only), for the harpsichord, a complete harmony throughout. 

4, Six Chorale (Hymns) of divers kinds, for an organ with two sets of 
keys, and pedals, 

5. Clavierdbung. Part IV. (Exercises, dc.) containing an Air with 
variations, for a harpsichord with two sets of keys, as mentioned before. 

6. Five Canonical Variations on the Christmas Hymn, Von Himmeloch 
(“ Behold I bring you good tidings ”’), for an organ with two sets of keys 
and pedals. 

7. Musical Offering (as mentioned before), dedicated to Frederic II. 
King of Prussia, consisting of a Fugue ricercata in three parts; a ditto in 
six parts for one performer; divers Canons; and a Trio for the German 
flute (that king’s favorite instrument), with a violin and bass. The 
whole composed on the subject which His Majesty laid before Bach to 
extemporise upon. 

8. The Art of the Fugue, consisting of twenty-three periodical and 
canonical Fugues, on one subject, the last with two additional subjects ; 
and a Hymn for three sets of keys and pedals. 
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9. One hundred Hymns in four parts. Published in two books by his 
son Emanuel Bach; and four more books of ditto, published by Kirn- 
berger. 

10. Six Preludes for the use of beginners. 

11. Fifteen Inventions, in two parts. 

12. Fifteen ditto, in three parts—also called Symphonies. 

13. The “Well Temper’d Clavier,’ Part I. and II. Each part consists 
of twenty-four Preludes and Fugues, being one in every major and 
minor key. 

14. A Chromatic Fantasia and Pugue. 

15, A Fantasia. 

16. Six Suites, containing Preludes, Allemands, Courants, Sarabands, 
Gigues, &c.—also called English Suites. 

17, Six lesser Suites, containing Allemands, Courants, &c.— also 
called French Suites. 

18, Six Sonatas for the harpsichord, with a violino obligato. 

19. Many single Sonatas for the harpsichord, with accompaniments 
for the violin, flute, viola di Gamba, &c. 

20. Concertos for the harpsichord, with numerous accompaniments. 

21. Two Concertos for two harpsichords, with accompaniments for 
violins, tenor, and violoncello. 

22. Two Concertos for three harpsichords, with the same accompa- 
niments. 


23. A Concerto for four harpsichords, with the above accompaniments. | : ’ , . 
24. Grand Preludes and Fugues (organ) for manuals and obligato | lost sight of by future musical philanthropists. 


pedals. 
25. Vorspiele (Preludes) on various Hymns. 
26. Six Sonatas, or Trios, for two manuals and obligato pedals. 
27. Six Solos for violin, without accompaniments. 
28. Six Solos for violoncello, without accompaniments. 


29. Five complete annual courses of Church Pieces (like Cantatas), | atthe , : 
| ears, which, in the abstraction of the moment, you are unable to account 


with Recitatives, Airs, and Choruses, for every Sunday and other festival. 

30. Five Passions, among which there is one for two choirs. 

31. Many Oratorios, Masses, Magnificat and single Sanctus; also 
pieces for Birth-days, Name-days, and Funeral Pieces; Wedding Mas- 
ses, Evening Pieces; and several Italian Cantatas. 

34. Many Motetts, for one and two choirs. N.B.—Of those for two 
choirs there are eight known. 

The above list seems to comprehend upwards of five hundred 
vocal pieces, most of which we believe to have been with ac- 
companiments for various instruments, and most of them may be 
considered respectable works and not as mere single and small 
pieces. If to this we add the preceding great number of works 
for the organ, harpsichord and other instruments, and also con- 
sider the amazing art displayed in most of them, we cannot but 
look with astonishment upon the great character before us. 
Though it must be lamented that many of the works of Bach 
have been lost, those still to be found are more than sufficient 
to delight and instruct the musical world in their turn. For, 
though we acknowledge him as the most scientific and yet 
most naturally rich composer ever known, he himself was too 
good and too modest a man to expect that he should monopo- 
lize all musical regard. 

We shall, therefore, value Bach as Bach, Handel as Handel, 
and every great musician according to his particular merit, and 
recommend all students to follow (if they can) the example 
of Mozart, who, though he reverenced the principles of Bach, 
tried to make his own use of them. 





Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No. XIII. 
MUSICAL MISERIES. 
The “ Miseries of human life” has now become a standard work. 


Rochefoucault tells us that in the misfortunes of our best friends we 
always find something that does not displease us: here, however, is an 








undeniable proof that we can enjoy, and even laugh over those which 
occur to ourselves. The truth is that we love to find the petty annoyances 
we have so often experienced duly recorded, and fully recognised by thou- 
sands of our fellow-sufferers: we feel that they are casualties incident 
to our social condition; and, like the hooping-cough or the measles, we 
take them kindly in consequence. As in the case of these stereotype 
diseases, however, we only cheerfully bear with those well-known ones 
which the majority of mankind has borne before us, so are we invariably 
particularly restless and uneasy when we accidentally meet with any 
misery which is “* not in the book.” 

It is, perhaps, on this account that those which are peculiarly incident 
to a musician, fall with additional weight upon the head of the devoted 
sufferer: he is isolated in his wretchedness; it is true that his pro- 
fessional brethren may have felt them all, like himself, but he does not 
know that they have ; they are not stamped with the experience of ages, 
and bound up with the rest in a volume; and it is éhis thought alone 
which has urged me to supply the deficiency, so that my companions in 
affection may henceforth learn not only to encounter them gvod-hu- 
mouredly, but to receive them, as unwelcome acquaintances, with a grim 
smile of recognition. 

A complete catalogue of these miseries, would, of course, fill a good- 


| sized volume; but as I am, unfortunately, here somewhat confined for 


space, I shall only be enabled to place a few of the most prominent upon 
record; in the mean-while, however, trusting that the idea may not be 


1. It is a clear frosty morning: the fire blazes cheerfully ; the break- 
fast things are just removed ; pens, ink, and music-paper are before you, 
and you are about to score the first movement of a symphony. ‘The 
combination of instruments in the opening bars has cost you some little 
time to systematise; but the last thought was a brilliant one, and you 
are in the act of transferring it to the paper, when a sound greets your 


for; you throw down the pen and listen — it is beneath your window, 
and the sound, at first undecided, has now been followed by others, and 
gradually assumed the form of an air; that air is “ Lucy Long.” You 
stir the fire, and endeavour to make yourself as comfortable as existing 
circumstances will permit. In a quarter of an hour the noise ceases. 
You look from the window, and feel a thrill of delight as your tormentor 
shoulders his organ, and shuffles away to another and more genial street. 
On turning round, however, you perceive a man suddenly stop in the 
middie of the road, take off his coat, and, at the top of his voice, announce 
“ the performance with the balls:” now begins the drum and the Pandean 
pipes; (oh horror! to think that Pan should have lent his name to such 
an instrument of torture!) now boys rush forward, and nursery maids, 
who are taking the children an airing, try to look pretty, to get a front 
place. Now a little urchin from the crowd, who has been sent on an 
errand of importance, volunteers to have his head cut off — and, in fact, 
every thing appears satisfactorily arranged for an open-air exhibition on 
a grand scale. It is lucky that you have the “ Fortunes of Nigel” by 
your side, for there is Punch waiting for a vacancy at the top of the 
street, and the opposite house is full of children. You resign yourself 
to reading ; the juggling is over, and the adventures of the wooden puppet 
immediately commence, as you anticipated, for the edification of your 
juvenile neighbours: not the minutest item of the performance is omitted ; 
the domestic quarrels with Judy, the appearance of the foreign gentle- 
man, the wurder, the constable, the execution of the wrong man, and the 
final triumphant chuckle of the hero—all are pourtrayed to the delight of 
a crowded audience, and to your own utter wretchedness. At length 
the street is clear; you look at your watch; it wants but twenty minutes 
to the time of your appointment with a pupil; but in that twenty minutes 
much may be done; you seize the pen; your original ideas have re- 
turned; the effects are vividly before you, and you have actually written 
three or four bars, when a confused noise arrests your attention: you 


| rush to the window, and sink upon a chair in an agony of grief: the last 
| faint ray of hope has departed — twelve frozen-vut gardeners have just ap- 


peared. 

2. You are giving lessons to a young lady, who, as her mother informs 
you, has a “ decided turn for composition.” You have never, as yet, 
perceived any indication of this “ turn;” but, one morning, you receive a 
letter, enclosing the melodies of two ballads, which your pupil requests 
that you will have the kindness to “ look over, and arrange with sympho- 
nies and accompaniments.” The first is called “ I met her at the flower- 
show :” the second has no particular title, but is one of those peculiar 
fashionable insipidities which are usually illustrated by a portrait of the 
Honourable Miss A, B, C, or D, as the case may be, and in which some 
gentleman is desperately in love with a young lady’s dress and orna- 
ments. It commences :— 

** She wore a gem of dazzling light 
Upon her snow- white brow.” 
and then goes on to describe sundry bracelets, wreaths, and scarfs; 
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leaving not a shadow of doubt upon the mind thatthe amorous youth has 
an eye to the wardrobe and jewellery. The music of these effusions is 
utterly incomprehensible; in vain you sing them over and over, to en- 
deavour to discover something like rhythm. At length, tired of specu- 
lating upon the subject, you call upon the composer, and request her to 
play them to you: to your surprise she plays them totally different; and 
you now find that she can imagine an air, but has not the slightest notion 
how to write it down. You suggest a few lessons on this important 
point; she declares that it would ruin her natural genius, and that she 
does not “ profess to be a profound musician.” You then propose to 
alter the notation of the melody, so as to make it agree with what she 
sings: she refuses to change a note, and you are then compelled to 
offend her by saying that it is impossible for any musician to comply 
with her request: this is the climax; you Jose the friendship of an 
agreeable family, you lose your pupil, you lose your character for good- 
nature ; and, if you be not a Stoic, indeed, you ose your temper into the 
bargain. 

3. You receive a note from a friend, asking you to dine with him: it 
is to be a delightful little party, and you anticipate a pleasant evening. 
You have been busily engaged in professional pursuits in the morning, 
and dress for dinner with the prospect of a few hour's intellectual con- 
versation before you. You are, perhaps, of that class of persons who be- 
lieve that man was not born into the world to think, speak, and act upon 
one idea only; and that, although an intense love for the art (and your 
vanity may even whisper, a decided talent for it) should have prompted 
you to choose music as a study for life, you are decidedly of opinion 
that to fit yourself for the society of intelligent thinkers on other subjects, 
is one of the most pleasing duties of life, and, in fact, the only mode by 
which (however talented you may be in music alone) you can hope to as- 
pire to the rank of a rational being. You are punctual to the time, and 
find a brilliant party assembled. The dinner passes off most satisfactorily, 
the wine circulates freely, and the hours appear like minutes. You re- 
tire to the drawing-room, imagining, in your innocence, that you are 
about to separate; when, to your astonishment, the room is full of 
people; a pianoforte is open, with a pair of candles upon it, and you are 
asked to play. Your host informs you that there is nobody there who 
has any talent for music, but that he could not think of letting you go 
away without “ hearing the sound of the instrument.” You then find 
that this request, so particularly unpleasing to you, is intended as a com- 
pliment. In vain you declare that you did not expect music — that you 
came, like the rest of the guests, to a dinner party —that an evening of 
conversation with agreeable persons is one of your greatest pleasures: 
it is of no avail, and you find yourself at once reduced to one of three 
modes of action; to refuse to play, and thereby offend your friend for 
ever; to say that you are not prepared to play, and be pronounced by the 
whole company “ conceited;” or to play at once, and interrupt a de- 
lightful discussion, which you would much prefer to join. 

With this last,and most important misery, I am compelled to close my 
list; but, should any one feel wretched enough to add to the number, I 
am convinced that he will find no difficulty in doing so. 





DEAR HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
BY GEORGE I. 0. ALLMAN. 
BALLAD. 


Dear Home of my Childhood, are we parted for ever ? 
Shall my foot never press thy lov’d heather again ? 
Is it doom’d by the fate that rules o’er me, that never 
Again I shall see thee; but exil’d remain? 
Can these fair fields of France teach my heart to forget 
The sad moment my barque left my own country's strand ? 
Ah! no! they but serve to cause deeper regret-— 
To heighten my love for my dear native Jand. 


And Ellen, belov’d, when the vessel that bore me 
Away from thine arms; compell’d to depart, 
Without daring to tell the stern duty that tore me 
Away! shall I find thee unchang’d still in heart ? 
When the voice of my king bade our sleeping swords waken, 
Mine unsheath’d was the first at my country’s command. 
And may death quick o’ertake me if ever be shaken 
My love for that country, my dear native land. 





* Supposed to be sung by one of the nobles who accompanied the * Chevalie:” 
during his in France. om r 7 








LOVE’S EULOGY. 


BY DESMOND RYAN. 


Thy cheeks, my love, are fair 
As morning roses are, 
Ere yet Aurora’s rain hath fled the leaves: 
Thy lips are sure outright 
Twin-cherries of delight, 
Whose dainty feast the birds bewitch’d deceives. 


Thine eye, my love, is true, 
For in its depths of blue 
I spy the heav’n where Faith and Fancy play: 
And like, those teeth of thine, 
Two lily-beds divine 
New parted by the balmy breath of May. 


Thy hair, my love, whose flow 
Half veils thy brow of snow, 
Woos ev’ry love on ev'ry breeze that's borue, 
Now sports as ’twere to win 
Thy pretty rounding chin, 
Now floats at large to shame the beams of worn. 


The swans upon the lake 
Thy neck’s fair form doth take, 
Thy shoulders his white wings of ruffling pride: 
But needs must I forego 
The vestal charms below, 
Save to the night unmask’d to aught beside. 


And ah! what words may tell 
The honey-sweets that dwell 

Soft nestled in the cradle of thy breast, 
Where Joy without pretence, 
And dove-eyed Innocence 

Eternal bide caressing and caress’d. 


March 23, 1845. 
(These words are Copyright.) 


TO J. A. STUMPFF, ON HIS AMATEUR CHAT ABOUT 
THE FUGUE. 


A fugue is something more I ween 
Than “ strange, pell-mell, or meddling sounds! 
Its perfect symmetry doth mean 
More than I wot in you abounds! 
For genius, talent, learning, skill, 
Must all combine to write it, Sir; 
And these I fear in you are “ nil,” 
Grieved I am to indite it, Sir. 
Then cease to waste thy fruitless hours 
In penning unrythmical verse, 
But take a lesson of French Flowers! 
He, deep in lore, will soon disperse 
All idle dreaming on the matter, 
(About which you so vainly clatter ;) 
And tell you, Binchois, Willaert, 
Turini, Sala,* giant minds, 
Disdain’d not to display their art, 
Upon the fugue in all its kinds. 
And thus those pleasantries you threat 
Upon this subject—grave—severe— 
To say another day may yet 
Be spared us. Yours, 

NIcoLe BERNIER. 


Shades, March 15th, 1845. 


* Learned contrapuntists and fuguists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. 
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SONNET. 
(For Music.) 
BY GEORGE I. 0. ALLMAN. 


By tbat first kiss of love, dearest girl, that I gave 
In that moment when lip to lip met— 

By the vow on that lip that I silently breath’d, 
By that vow I'll ne’er break or forget— 

Here I swear that none other shall ever profane 
The fond pressure thy lip left on mine ; 

But sacred to thee it shall ever remain, 
Till the last breath of life I resign. 


Do I anxiously gaze in thine eyes? —’tis to see 
If in their melting lustre I view 

A return for the love that mine cannot conceal, 
A love ever constant and true, 

Ah! dearest, then could’st thou but read this fond heart, 
Reflected within thou would’st see 

Thy dear image—for all ny hopes, feelings, and thoughts, 
Are centred, dear Mary, in thee. 





Original Correspondence. 


THE BOEHM FLUTE. 


No. I. 
61, Greek Street, Soho, 
March 24th, 1845, 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Sir, 

I lament that a second letter, signed this time “ Professor,” should 
compel me to waste my time and occupy any portion of your pages with 
such childish nonsense as the charges he pleases to prefer against me; 
and I can only wonder that any Professor can allow his mind to be 
absorbed by trifles which would excite the risibility of a school boy. 
Although, from the uncourteous, not to say course, style of “ Professor's” 
remarks and their very trivial nature, I might very well decline replying 
to them, yet I am willing to do so for the satisfaction of those who take 
an interest in the subject; but it must be upon one condition, and that is, 
that “ Professor” will allow his name to be published, otherwise, I may 
subject myself to the puerile criticisms and ill-natured remarks of any 
Amateur or Professor that may chose covertly to assail me. I will now 
only make an observation or two on the three accusations which I am 
able to gather from “Professor’s” letter. As to the first charge, it was 
answered in my former letter. The second is, that in explaining the 
principles upon which flutes are coustructed, I have made use of tubes 
of various lengths, without acknowledging that a comparison with organ 
pipes, to illustrate the same subject, had been previously made in an 
essay ; as to this point, I will simply observe, that neither the author of 
this essay nor myself can pretend to give this as new. I have merely 
advanced the common principles laid down by all writers on acoustics, 
principles familiar to every manufacturer of flutes, clarionets,&c. Every 
fifer also knows, that his D fife is sharper than his C fife, because it is 
shorter. My thitd delinquency is grounded upon my having thanked 
Mr. Rudall, of the firm of Rudall and Rose, for having, as a manufacturer, 
introduced the Boehm flute into this country; in doing which, I am 
accused of wresting the honour of introducing it from the writer of the 
above mentioned essay. Now, really, Mr. Editor if, which I deny, what 
I said to Mr. Rudall could bear this construction, I cannot see the sin 
I have been guilty of here. After the inventor, I think most credit is 
due to the manufacturer, who, setting aside all prejudice, risks his money 
and reputation in putting forth what at first is certain to meet with oppo- 
sition, If I had taken any other view of the matter and had thought it 
a point of so much importance, I might possibly have aspired to some 
share of this great honour myself, on account of my having been the first 
English player to exhibit the new flute as a public performer. Before 
I conclude this letter, which is longer than I intended to make it, I 
must caution ‘*Professor”’ to be more accurate in his statements in future. 
Having seen a Boehm flute (of French manufacture) at a shop, and being 
Impressed with the superior principle upon which it was made, I induced 
Mr. Rudall to accompany me to see it, and shortly after I became 
possessed of this flute. This was hefore Messrs. Rudall and Rose had 
thought of manufacturing them. Further than this, I had the first of the 
new flutes produced by these gentlemen: and had even pupils on the 
Boehm flute before this time. Now these occurrences took place before 








the essay alluded to was published. What then becomes of “ Professor’s” 
assertion, that I took up the new flute in consequence of reading that 
publication? The writer whose cause he undertakes may justly exclaim 
concerning him, “ Save me from my friends”. If these observations are 
not sufficient to satisfy “ Professor,” I am ready, as I have said, to sub- 
stantiate what I have advanced and to consider his letter more minutely, 
but for this I must wait the publication of his name. I hope, however, 
he will have the good sense to see that enough has been already said 
upon this trifling matter. I have only now to apologize for occupying 
that space in your columns which might be filled with matter so much 
more interesting to the general reader. 
And remain, dear Sir, 
Yours, truly, 
R. CaRTE. 


No. II. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 

Having seen a letter from a Professor in your useful work, wherein he 
states that professors and Amateurs, and even Mr. Carte himself among 
the number, adopted the Boehm flute, in consequence of Mr. Clinton’s 
Essay on that instrument. I beg to state, that I for one took lessons 
from Mr. Carte prior to the appearance of that essay, and know of other 
amateurs in England, who played the Boehm flute long previous to its 
publication. As tothe essay in question, it is really a pity that it 
should be styled “ An Essay on the Boehm flute” at all, which title, 
being calculated to mislead amateurs, for it is an essay only on a French 
innovation on the Boehm flute, which innovation Mr. Boehm discoun- 
tenances, and even Mr. Clinton himself now disowns it, by playing upon 
the original Boehm flute. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
An ADMIRER OF THE BoEHM FLUTE 


No. III. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Sir, 

As Mr. Carte’s reply to “‘ Amateur” is likely to deceive the majority 
of your Readers, will you favour me by inserting the following explanation. 
In tbe elementary works for the flute, prior to Bertini’s system, the 
fingering has generally been denoted by a sort of abbreviated figure of 
the instrument, in which the open holes are denoted thus 0, the keys, 
thus — , or thus =, the closed holes thus,, or else by figures; the 
latter were, as Mr. Carte observes, employed by Messrs. Gunn, Wragg, 
and others, you will therefore perceive that the student was in all cases 
compelled to find out the holes and keys which were not wanted, as well 
as those which were. Mr. Bertini denotes only the fingers which are 
actually required ; and it is upon this point that Mr. Carte stands convicted 
of plagiarism ; and it is mere subterfuge to allude to the employment of 
figures by the old masters, because their system of marking the fingering, 
is as opposite to Bertini’s, as light and darkness. When Mr. Bertini 
requires the fingers to act upon the key, he adds dofs to the figures; Mr. 
Carte borrows that idea also; perhaps in defence of it he would urge that 
Messrs, Gunn and Wragg employed dots also ; which of course they did, 
but it was to lengthen the value of notes, however as figures are figures, 
and dots are dots, no matter how employed as long as they were employed, 
it is, according to Mr. Carte’s argument, quite sufficient to exculpate him 
from the charge of plagiarism. His attempt at refutation proves him to 
be a subtle tacticion, and that he not only posseses the unenviable talent 
of appropriating to himself the ideas of his neighbours, but that he can 
make a bold push to clear himself, and to saddle the plagiarism upon 
those from whom he borrows. I wish you clearly to understand that I 
neither praise nor condemn Mr. Bertini’s system, I merely contend for 
its originality ; and if any of your readers will take the trouble to refer to 
the works alluded to, all of which are published, they will find that 
Bertini’s system is totally different, and that Mr. Carte has (with the 
trifling alteration as stated by “ Amateur”) availed himself of it, 

I am, my dear Mr. Editor, 
Faithfully yours, 
A SuBScCRIBER. 


No. IV. 
71, Great Portland Street, Portland Place~ 
March 18th, 1845. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


My dear Sir, 

In answer to a letter concerning the Boru flule, published in the 
last number of your estimable journal, I beg leave to say, that, having 
myself been induced to peruse Mr. Carte’s method, I must confess, how- 
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ever disagreeable to my feelings, that all “ Amateur” has stated with 
regard to the above-named gentleman’s having made use of my new mode 
of marking the fingering, is perfectly correct. I cannot here refrain from 
expressing my regret that my friend Mr. Carte should be the very man 
to do me this unfriendly act. Let me also embrace this opportunity for 
publicly’ thanking ‘ Amateur,’* (query? professor of the flute) who, 
without knowing me, has so warmly espoused my cause. This, now a- 
days so common an occurrence, to find men making free with other men’s 
ideas, that, had this affair entirely rested with me, I most probably 
should never have thought it worth my while to write one word about the 
matter. 

Hoping you will excuse my troubling you with this letter, I beg to 
remain, 

my dear Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
AveusTE BERTINI. 


THE FLUTE CONTRARY MOTION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
31, Great Russell Street. 
Sir, 

Observing several letters in your miscellany, on the new and old 
mode of fingering the flute, I beg to say, that upwards of forty years ago, 
Mr. Bainbridge published a book of instructions for his patent flageolet, 
with the fingering represented by figures, and not by close and open 
dots; and I published exercises for the double flageolet, with the fingering 
marked in the same manner. In 1809, I wrote and published a flute 
preceptor, with the figures both horizontally and vertically, being, I believe, 
the first thing of the kind submitted to the public; so that the several 
gentlemen, who claim to be the inventors of the mode of representing the 
fingering of wind instruments, by figures, must produce something that 
was printed anterior to my publications; any of which, I shall be happy 
to show to the contending parties. 

Yours, &c. 
Joun Parry. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


3, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 
My dear Sir, 

Permit me to correct a slight mistake which was made in my last 
week’s advertisement. Florid sequences will be CONSTRUCTED (not 
“ construed”) upon the ground sequences. I have, this week, changed 
the form of my advertisement, which, I think, better explains the nature 
of the work in question. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours, truly and obliged, 
Gro. FRENCH FLOWERS. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir, March 15th, 1845. 
Musical composers ought to feel themselves very much indebted to 
Mr. Edward Clare for his brief, butfmarily and honest, exposure of the 
frauds and knavery of the music trade, as relates to authorship: How 
much of the fair fame and fortune of the English musician is indeed 
blighted and withered in the onset of life by the sordid purposes—the 
cunning and disingenuous practices—of these over-reaching, money- 
mongering men, who first entangle the unwary and unworldly aspirant 
for authorship in their grasping schemes of traffic, by giving him long 
and large credit in his occupation—if he be a teacher (and most young 
men of musical education start into life in that laborious capacity), and 
then, so soon as he commences the embodying of his lucubrations in type, 
make their own market of his production—reaping their harvest from his 
brain, without probably his ever dreaming of the silent subtleties prac- 
tised by these publishers; and fearing to ask questions, because, for- 
sooth, he may chance unfortunately to be entangled in the labyrinth of a 
long bill, by the wholesale system of what is termed in the trade “ pushing 
their publications into the world;” and for the payment of which, by the 
assisting aad incautious teacher, they are seemingly very good-naturedly 
giving him his own time! In the meanwhile, no account is rendered of 
the sale of his own works! or, if he does venture to ask a question upon 
the subject—breathing through the timidity inseparable to genius, as well 
as hazarding the experiment of being politely dunned for his bill—he is 
coolly answered “they have somewhere about paid the expenses of their 
cost for publishing,” &c.&c. Is this an exaggerated picture? Let any 





* Query. M. Augaste Bertini himself.—(Painter’s DeviL.) 











one of those artists, young or old, who have already gone through the 
ordeal of the entrée into the world, with all its sweet and gushing hopes 
of fame and fortune in perspective, answer it !!— I purpose, in a future 
paper, to resume the subject more at large, confident of its deep import- 
ance equally to the composer, the teacher, and the taught. 
Yours, 
Amicus. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Si “ Quid Deus vult perdere ille prius dementat.”, 
Ir, 

I do not remember to have seen any thing in your interesting periodi- 
cal that has so rivetted my attention, as the ably-written letter in your 
last number, on the “ music copyright question.” 

There is an originality of style about it, which the poverty of the Eng- 
lish language has evidently cramped the writer's lofty energies in making 
lucid, notwithstanding the logical inferences, legal acumen, playful 
imagery, incontrovertible truisms, and philanthrophic advocacy, which 
pervades every line of it. In fact, as a piece of composition, it is posi- 
tively unanswerable. Allow me, therefore, just to glance over, and bring 
out the leading features. The opening apology, and expression of sur- 
prise “ that a more able hand” had not undertaken the task, is an un- 
failing criterion of unobtrusive talent, exemplified by the unequivocal 
assurance that “It is well known to parties concerned in the point 
raised, that it relates to an ILLEGAL infringement of a music copyright 
granted by a foreigner for value received, and consummated by a deed 
annexed thereto to an English subject.” Here, then, we have the “ un- 
certain state of the law upon the question” brought to a point at once, by 
one more learned than all the big wigs of the bar and bench put together! 
Read and reconcile this, ye “ music publishers, who live upon the vitals 
of foreign produce.” It would take up too much of your valuable space 
to follow this “‘ sub rosa” solon of science through the windings of “ law,” 
equity,” “ juggle,” “ farce,” and “ literary smuggling,” to say nothing 
of “ hunting down the game,” with “ the right scent of it” in a “ bag.” 
Suffice it that “ homeward they come,” and, tempo spiritoso—unlike most 
other poachers —“ forthwith proceed they straightway to the owner 
thereof.” 

There I must leave them, and the pursuit of this varied and inte- 
resting dissertation, to which it is impossible for human pen to do any 
thing like adequate justice. Looking forward, therefore, with impatience 
for the anticipated “ Letter 2,” I must conclude, hoping that it will not 
wind up like that with “ four inaccuracies,” thereby diminishing the 
“ effect” of the arg ts, and end ing the reader’s “ affect”-ion for 
the writer, considering the un-“ affected” manner with which he is 
“ wont” to set “ off” his hallucinations. I would just add, that the motto 
at the head of this letter is placed there rather as a cautionary than a 
complimentary suggestion to your correspondent. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, most obedient, 





PHILO-LOGICO. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, March 15, 1845. 

I read, with the greatest amusement, the “ long, hastily-written P. S.” 
appended to the last epistle of Mr. French Flowers. In this P. 8. he 
makes the most desperate attempts to struggle out of the fir he has got 
into by agreeing with me in my heterodox opinion that the enharmonic 
notions are apart from the real practice of music. According to the 
luminous statement of Mr. Flowers, he subscribed my declaration merely 
for the pleasure of being attacked for so doing; merely that, knowing his 
power over his enemies, he might be enabled to show the world how 
gracefully he could vanquish them. He says—“ my motive for ac- 
quiescing in such an outlandish opinion was, that I felt persuaded that 
this sentence wonld not have been noticed by those correspondents who 
usually attack me, without I approved of it myself; then there would be 
a nice opportunity for them to give me a slap.’ Now, I have no doubt 
that this “ nice opportunity” will be duly appreciated, and that Mr. 
Flowers will have no cause to complain either of the small number, or 
deficient weight, of the “slaps.” For my own part, I have a friendly 
feeling towards Mr. Flowers. However he may have damaged himself 
with his brother mystics, he has been very useful to me — and I return 
him many thanks. 

I shall pass over, at present, the passage in the letters about fugues, in 
order to express myself a little more fully on this much disputed enhar- 
monic question, as my ing has evidently been mistaken, both by Mr. 
Flowers and Mr. Molineux. When I said that the enharmonic scale was 
apart from the real practice of music, I intended to be understood as 
speaking abstractly: I did not mean the practice of music, as implied by 
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our present mode of writing it. I will quote a few lines from my “ Se- 
quential System of Musical Notation,” which will serve to render my 
views clear to the reader. After explaining the sequential method of 
constructing keys, I say: “but to all the foregoing propositions a musi- 
cian might object that the scale formed by sharps is not precisely the 


same as that formed by flats. There is an appreciable difference ; for | 
example, he might say, between C sharp and D flat; and they must not | 


be confounded in notation.” 5 

“ With all deference, we answer, that, to our mind, this has always 
seemed one of those subtleties which are totally apart from the practice 
of music. It derives support from, and gives support to, the existing 
method of notation; but if this were supplanted by a totally different 
system, we think that the enharmonic bugbear would be seen no more in 
the busy world, and would merely haunt the tuner, and be called up oc- 
casionally in the study of the musical inquirer.” 

Then, after having shown that the enharmonic variation has emall ac- 
tual attention paid to it, I go on to say —‘‘ We think then, that, for all 
practical purposes, the gradations in pitch are quite sufficiently distin- 
guished when the sequence is divided into twelve fixed sounds. The 
subtle imperfections in temperament of this arrangement we conceive to 
be a subject only for tuners and philosophic doctors, and to have no 
bearing whatever upon actual vocal and instrumental performance.” 

Mr. Molineux will see, if be make proper inquiry, that the hemp-seed 
and rope metaphor of his letter, dated February 13, does not apply in my 
case, however it may apply in that of Mr. Flowers. My letters, from the 
first, have been merely illustrative of the Sequential Notation, and have 
not entered into the abstruse investigations conducted with so much 
praiseworthy minuteness by your able and learned correspondents. J 
propose only to work up hemp, such as I find it prepared for general 
use, into a stronger, less cumbrous, and more flexible rope than is now 
manufactured: researches into the origin and nature of hemp itself, I 
leave to persons whose business or taste it is to pursue them. These 
researches are interesting and necessary —but a plain ropemaker has 
nothing to do with them. 

Mr. Molineux says that an organ or pianoforte tuner, who should dare 
to discard the enharmonic scale from his notice, would speedily find 
himself superseded in his business. Certainly he would. I have never 
counselled him to adopt such a course; but this I say—when he has 
fairly grappled with the wolf, and pronounced the pianoforte to be “ in 
tune,” it is quite perfect enough for me. I will then take the twelve 
sounds of the “ sequence,” as they stand mechanically divided, and, by 
selection and combination, form all the major and minor keys, and signify 
them on paper, without needing sharp or flat in the process. 

I must humbly submit to those gentlemen who may honor my sequen- 
tial theories with their criticism, that, to write about them-with advantage, 
it is advisable to understand them; and, to arrive at this latter result, it 
is absolutely necessary to read the work in which they are set forth at 
length. I cannot keep the advertisement in every number of the 
“ Musical World,” but, on turning to the numbers for February 6 and 
13, in which the advertisement is inserted, it will be found that the price 
is very little more than that of the last new ballad. If Sequentialism 
progress, the advertisements shall duly increase in frequency. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 








Rebiews. 


“The Maids of Merry England,’—ballad—Jas. Perrine. 
(Z. T. Purday.) 


The title of this ballad would in some degree ensure it popu- 
larity—for who is not interested in the maids of merry England ? 
However the title, happy as it is, is not the only merit, for Mr. 
Perring has found a fresh and pretty melody in D major, and 
treated it effectively. It will suit the register of nine voices out of 
ten, which is another advantage — and the poetry, by Richard 
Wynne, Esq. is worthy the subject, which is another. So that 
altogether this ballad has more attractions than are usual in a 
composition of its slight pretensions. 


“Yes we shall meet again” — ballad — T. R. Linc. 
-(C. Mand.) 
In this ballad writing age, Mr. Ling, if not one of the most 





appreciated, is certainly one of the best suppliers of the market. 
He has melody and musicianly resources at command, and 
generally makes good use of both. The present ballad—in 
C major, 6-8 time—is simple and unpretending, but not the 
less worthy attention. The air is striking and the accom- 
paniment faultless. 


“Grand Mazurka” —( Cellarius valse)—JuLes pE GLIMEs. 
(Leader and Cock.) 

The trifling of a musician is never uninteresting, and this ~ 
mazurka is a good specimen of a small matter made palateable 
by artist-like treatment. For boldness and vivacity it might 
take its place among the best of Chopin, from which it only 
differs in its studied facility, being evidently intended for the 
majority of pianists. It is in the key of A major with occa- 
sional episodes in C major and E major, the whole concluding 
with a brief and spirited coda. 


“ Introduction et valse a Tétude,”— Martin H. Honces. 
(Addison and Hodson.) 

This commences with an Allegro con fuoco, in unison, with a 
passage in sixths (in A minor), without any very palpable 
meaning. Next follows a short Andante (A major), in two 
parts throughout—a smooth agreeable melody and excellently 
treated. Lastly, after an introduction of one line to lead from 
the preceding movement, comes a waltz, so called, (A major) in 
double notes throughout, which is neither more nor less than 
an admirable study, difficult of execution but well worth the 
trouble. This work is very appropriately dedicated to the 
accomplished pianist, Henry Field. 


“ The Lonely Isle”—(Minstrel’s song from the “ Lady of 
the Lake.” )—G.J.O. Attman. (Leader and Cock.) 
Mr. Allman has been most happy in his selection of the words, 
which are from one of the finest creations of Sir Walter Scott. 
The meaning of the poet has been perfectly caught by the 
composer, who has made an immense advance in the knowledge 
of his art. There are certainly what we should consider faults 
in this song, but these are so put into shade by the free flow of 
melody and evident feeling for harmony, that it would be almost 
hypercritical to allude to them. In the symphony — which, 
though very long, has much character—we should like the first 
bar better if (in the last half of it) the bass were D, G sharp, 
A, instead of D, A sharp, B—since the melody absolutely de- 
mands the harmony of D. In bar 3, the same occurs. In the 
last line of the same symphony (bars 3—4) we find the six 
four on E quitted unceremoniously for a common chord on F, of 
which we do not approve ; —the last chore should be the seventh 
on E, which would then allow the subsequent chord of F as an 
interrupted cadence. Our only serious objection to the accom- 
paniment of the vocal part is the too frequent occurrence of the 
tonic chord of A. Sometimes it occurs rather awkwardly, as 
particularly in the first bar of line 2, page 2—where it follows 
a chord of the sixth on D, with a minor third. But a truce to 
objections—there is enough of merit in the whole song to ensure 
general attention, and we sincerely congratulate Mr. Allman 

on the progress he has made. 








Foreign Entelligence. 


Dear —— Paris, March 24. - 

I have just time to write you a line. Mad. Thillon is ill, 
and Vogel’s comic opera is, consequently, deferred for a few 
days. Her exgagement with the Opera Comique is not to be 
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renewed, so that you will soon have her in England. Mad. Eu- 
genie Garcia will, no doubt, be with you when you receive 
this ; she is engaged at Drury Lane. Ronconi’s benefit at the 
Italiens came off brilliantly yesterday evening ; the pieces were 
Maria di Rohan, and the second act of Jl Barbieri. The 
Matrimonio Segreto cannot be performed, in consequence of 
Grisi refusing to play her part. Poor M. Vatel, the director, 
seems to have a nice time of it; the vocalists manage his 
theatre forhim. At the concert of Eugenie Garcia, which was 
well attended, Leopold de Meyer made an immense sensation in 
his Marche Marocaine. He will be with you before the 
middle of next month. Henri Herz has announced his concert 
for the 2nd of April, with a brilliant programme. His concert 
is always the great card of the season. Mad. Balfe has an- 
nounced a concert, at which Miss Birch will sing. Our clever 
countrywoman is received here with great favour; her tal- 
ent and amiable manners have won her a host of friends. 
She will, also, sing at Thalberg’s concert on the 3rd. Dantan 
the caricaturist has just completed a bust of Felicien David, 
which is ridiculously like, in spite of its exaggerated buffoonery. 
The English artists, I think, would scarcely like to be lam- 
pooned in this manner. Your popular comic dramatist, Dion 
Bourcicault, is here—I have met him at several soirées with 
Leopold de Meyer. The fourth monster concert of Berlioz 
takes place on the 6th of April. It was fixed for last Friday ; 
I presume there were politic reasons for deferring it. Owing 
to the exertions of De Beriot, the Italian Opera has at last been 
established in Brussels.—Good bye. 
M. M. 





SHiscellaneous. | 


| 


Princess's Concert Room.—On Tuesday evening a sub- 
scription concert was given here. Long before the hour fixed | 
for the commencement the room was filled in every part by a | 
very select audience. The programme presented great variety, | 
and evidently afforded satisfaction. The vocalists were Misses | 
Rainforth, Dolby, and Lucombe, Messrs. Allen, Weiss, Henry | 
Russell, and John Parry. The instrumental pieces were per- 
formed by Mr. Richardson and Miss Dinah Farmer. We have 
no room to particularise details. The only novelty the pro- 
gramme exhibited was Mr. Brinley Richards’ duet, “ The 
Return,” which was admirably sung by Miss Dolby and Miss 
Lucombe. The duet is charmingly written, and well suited to 
those accomplished vocalists. The arrangements were under 
the management of a judicious and enterprising committee of 
gentlemen, to whom the great success of this concert must be 
most gratifying. The conductor for the evening was Mr. 
Brinley Richards. 


Mr. Bean’s Concert, on Tuesday evening, at the West- 
minster Literary Institute, afforded his friends and pupils an 
agreeable entertainment. The band was selected from the 
Musicians of the Grenadier Guards—under Mr. Bean’s 
direction. The vocalists were the Misses Jackson, Miss Ray, 
Mr. Banks, and Mr. Mitchell. An air with variations for 
Clarionet in B, Cornet, Piccolo, and E flat Clarionet, afforded 
great pleasure. Mr. Bean displayed his versatility by per- 
forming solos on the Clavicord, Concertina, and tenor 
Trombone. 








Mr. Henry RussEx gave one of his popular entertain- 
ments in the Theatre of the Marylebone Institute, on Wed- 
nesday evening. The programme presented several of his 
most popular compositions. Like all the audiences who have at- 
tended the dramatic entertainments of this artist, that which filled 
the theatre on Wednesday was enthusiastic in its appreciation of 
the impressive delivery and clear enunciation which are the 
characteristics of his singing. During the evening Mr. Brinley 
Richards performed two Fantasias on one of Kirkman’s best 
“ Fonda” grand pianofortes. The first was Herz’s Fantasia on 
the March in J Purttani, in which Mr. Richards introduced 
some brilliant variations of his own, on an air from The Bohe- 
mian Girl. The second, consisting of subjects from Les 
Huguenots and Robert le Diable, was equally effective. 


Miss Moriatt O’Connor gave her first concert at the 
Princess’s Concert Room on Saturday evening. The vocalists 
were Mademoiselle Condell, Mrs, A. Newton, Mrs. A. Smith, 
Misses A. Nunn, E. Lyon, Spence, Thornton, C. Soane, and 
Sara Flower.—Messrs. C. Horn, Jun., Corri, Day, Trenklee : 
Hime, and John Parry. The soloists were Miss Binfield Wil- 
liams, Messrs. Sedgwick, Key, Jewell, and Frederic Chatterton. 
Miss O'Connor sang with feeling a ballad, the poetry by Boz, 
which was rewarded by an encore. Mademoiselle Condell was 
very successful in a scena from Auber’s Domino Noir. Miss 
Sara Flower gave Mercadante’s “ Se m'abbandonai,” and 
created considerable sensation by her impassioned delivery of 
Brinley Richards’ musician-like canzonet, “ Break not the 
Spell.” As a pure contralto Miss Flower has few equals, and 
we hope that the possession of so fine a voice will serve to 
stimulate her to increased exertions. John Parry favoured the 
audience with the not unknown legend of Cinderella, in which 
he was encored as usual. Mr. Sedgwick played a fantasia on 
“ Rule Britannia,” which was encored. The conductors were 
Mr. Cittadini and H. Brinley Richards. 


Royat Acapemy oF Music.—The following was the pro- 


| gramme of the first morning concert, on Saturday, the 15th 


instant, which took place in the Hanover Square Rooms, before 
a numerous and fashionable audience :— 


PART I. 
Cantata, “ The Christian’s Prayer.” Principals — Misses 
Barrett and Duval, Messrs. Bloxsome and Bodda .... Spohr. 

Concerto, E flat. Pianoforte. (First Movement.) Miss Ely. Steibelt. 
Song, “ Pious orgies.” Miss Poulter..........+.+ee0+e. Handel. 
Aria, “O Lord, have mercy.” Mr. Wetherbee.......... Pergolesi. 
Song, “O Lord, whom we adore.” Miss Duval ........ Handel. 
Chorus, “ Father, we adore thee.” .......sseeeeeeeeee8 Haydn. 


PART II. 

Chorus, “ Stabat Meter. csc smssdtidaias boc de oes e ce 
Duetto, “ Quis est homo.” Misses D’Ernst and Wilmshurst > Rossini. 
Solo with Chorus, “ Et inflammatus.” Miss Barrett...... 
Concerto, Violin. A. Simmons (King’s Scholar) ........ Rode. 
Song, “ O, had I Jubal’s lyre.”” Miss J. Davies ........ Handel. 
Kyrie and Gloria (Mass inC). Principals—Misses Mes- 

sent and Salmon, Messrs. Garstin and Latter ........ 

Conductor—Mr, C. Lucas. 


Unfortunately circumstances prevented our personal attend- 
ance. M. Sainton, the eminent French violinist, has been ap- 
pointed successor to Mr. Loder, as leader of the band. 


Beethoven. 


Ancient Concerts.—The first concert of the seventieth 
season, will take place on Wednesday next, under the direction 
of the Duke of Cambridge, who has engaged Madame Caradori 
Allan, Miss Barrett, and Mdlle. Schloss. —Messrs. Hawkins, 
Hobbs, and Machin. Conductor Sir H. R. Bishop, leader Mr. 
Loder. 
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Beaumont InstituTION.—A concert here, on Wednesday 
evening the 19th instant, attracted an immense crowd. Among 
the vocalists were Miss Rainforth and the Misses Williams, 
Mr. Allen and Mr. John Parry. Miss Rainforth was encored 
in “I dreamt that I dwelt,” and gave the cavatina from 
Semiramide very brilliantly. Mr. Allen was admirably 
finished and musician-like in Adelaide. The Misses Williams, 
in Clement White’s new duet “Tell sister tell,” were tumul- 
tuously encored—a compliment equally due to their charmingly 
expressive singing, and the sparkling melody of the composition. 
John Parry gave a double climax to each act—being, as usual, 
bi-bis’d. Mr. and Mrs. Schwab played a duet on one piano- 
forte, and Mr. Schwab accompanied the vocal music in a 
highly diverting manner. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—After Auber’s Duc d’Olonne, the 
new English Opera by Mr. Edward Loder, so anxiously ex- 
pected, will positively be produced. Mdlle. Nau will sustain 
the principal character—a circumstance likely to increase the 
already high reputation earned last year by the celebrated 
Parisian vocalist, in Auber’s opera of The Syren. 


Drury Lang.— Nicolo’s opera, JJ Templario, so much 
talked of on the continent, is in active rehearsal at this theatre, 
and will be produced in the course of this season. 


PanorKa. — Among the violinists expected in London, 
during the season, is Panofka, who will probably remain some 
time. 


VieuxTeEmpes, the Violinist, will arrive in London this week, 
and commence a short provincial tour, on Monday at Liver- 
pool, accompanied by Miss Dolby, Miss E. Birch, Mr. J. 


Calkin, and Mr. John Parry. As it may be interesting to our 
musical readers in the country, we give a list of places where 
concerts will be given: Lancaster and Preston, April lst— 
Sheffield, 2nd—Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 3rd—Bradford, 4th— 
Manchester, 5th — Leeds, 7th—Liverpool, 8th—Lichfiet4, 9th 
—Birmingham, 10th—Worcester and Cheltenham, 11th— 
Clifton and Bath, the 12th, after which, the party will return 
to London. 


Mr. G. A. KoLLMANN, organist at the German Chapel, 
St. James’s, died on the 19th instant, aged fifty-six. Mr. 
Kollmann was not only a good musician and pianoforte player, 
but a mechanic of considerable ability. He invented a new 
mode of stringing and tuning pianofortes ; and also a railwa 
carriage, which had the property of traversing the base of hills, 
in order to save the necessity of constructing tunnels, which 
was on the point of being tried. Mr. Kollmann had been a 
member of the Royal Society of Musicians for thirty-four 
years; he succeeded his father (the author of an elaborate 
treatise on harmony) as organist of the German Chapel; and 
his death is deeply lamented by a numerous circle of friends. 


Miss Brrcu has been induced, by Mr Balfe, to remain in 
Paris, until the 3rd of April, in order that she may sing at a 
grand concert, which will be given on that day, by Thalberg ; 
after which, our fair and talented countrywoman will pay London 
a visit for four or five months, and then return to Milan, where 
she is engaged at La Scala. 


Tue Srupents’ Petition.—We understand that a peti- 
tion to both Houses is in the course of signature, humbly 
praying that an act may be passed to “put down” itinerant 
musicians in the neighbourhoods inhabited by individuals read- 
ing for the learned professions. The following is an extract 





from the document :—“And whereas some of your petitioners 
have come to town for the purpose of reading for the Bar, and 
are frequently disturbed by divers trombones, trumpets, hurdy- 
gurdies, hand-organs, and other formidable instruments, which 
strike with terrific force on your petitioners’ drums or tympa- 
nums ; And whereas the governesses at divers schools for girls 
are in the habit of making their pupils practise the piano with 
open windows for the purpose of advertising the school to 
persons passing by, and showing the assiduity with which 
music is cultivated: Now, your petitioners humbly submit, 
that it is impossible to read Locke amid the jingling of piano- 
forte keys ; and while listening to a badly played bass, it is vain 
to attempt to understand the tenor of any law-book. Your 
petitioners most respectfully submit that Blackstone is quite at 
variance with “Marble halls,” and that it is hopeless to look 
into the Vovum Organum so long as an old organ is being 
ground beneath the window. Your petitioners therefore pray 
that every street band should be compelled to muffle its drum, 
close one end of its wind instruments, and take the handle of 
its organ, when coming into any street inhabited by a student 
of either law or medicine. And your petitioners will ever 
pray, &c. &c.”—( Punch. ) 


Tue Misszgs Lyons’ Soirées.—The last of these occurred 
at Blagrove’s Rooms, on Monday evening, to a full attendance. 
The programme, upon the whole, was not quite equal to that of 
the last concert. It commenced with a quartet, by Mozart— 
Roche’s serenade, ‘“‘ Hie thee, love,” was well delivered by Mr. 
Handel Gear—Miss Chipp played the Fantasia, on airs from 
Norma, with great firmness and brilliancy—a little more deli- 
cacy of touch will, as we said the other day of another young 
lady, doubtless, come with time— A pretty song, by Rooke, 
was feelingly sung by Mr. Gear — Loder’s new duet, “ Oh / 
merry have we been,” was inimitably executed by the two fair 
beneficiaires ; both have excellent voices, and constant practice 
under the paternal roof renders their performance perfect. 
Another junior violinist (a son of Mr. Thirlwall) made his 
debut. This young gentleman is about eight years of age, 
and certainly achieved all that the most fastidious audience 
could have expected under such circumstances. Mr. Horn’s 
cavatina, “ Even as the sun,” is full of grace and simplicity. 
Miss Lyon obtained for it a well merited encore. Purcell’s 
spirited scene, “ Let the dreadful engines,” found an apt inter- 
preter in Mr. Novello. Miss Eliza Lyon obtained an encore 
for Storace’s pretty ballad, “ Little Jaffane.” Miss Rainforth 
sang Meyerbeer’s cavatina, “ All care to air bestowing ;” Mo- 
zart’s duet, “ Sul aria,” with Miss Lyon and “ Auld Robin 
Gray.” Mr. Richardson played a fantasia on the Nicholson 
flute in brilliant style—( From a correspondent. ) 


Paganini Repivivus.—“ The Duke of Cambridge was 
present at the rehearsal of the Philharmonic Concert on Satur- 
day morning, to witness the debut in this country of Vieuxtemps 
(a Belgian, we believe), who is quitea young man. To attempt 
a proper description of his performance on the violin, were 
useless ; he does all that De Beriot did and a vast deal more— 
(Worcester Journal.) [Very good, “ brother Worcester” 
only the Philharmonic rehearsal does not take place till next 
Saturday ; and by the way, what has the Duke of Cambridge to 
do with the matter |] 


Tue NaTIONAL ANTHEM, whic according to Mr. Richard 
Clarke's account, was compo ed by Dr. John Bull, and sung at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall in 1607, on the occasion of King 
James’ visit, after the Gun-powder plot, will be performed at 
the festival of the Royal Society of Musicians, next week, from 
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part copied notatem from the original score of the Doctor, first 
in quartet and afterwards in chorus. It has been performed at 
a dinner of the Western Madrigal Society, and at a concert 
given by Mr. Hawes. 








Provincial Lntelligence. 


WoLtvEeRHAMPTON.— The second concert of the Amateur Musical 
Society was given at the Assembly Room, on Thursday last, to a large 
and respectable audience. The overture selected for the opening was 
Mozart’s to Don Juan, which was admirably executed. Haydn’s quar- 
tet, “God preserve the emperor,” was delightfully played and loudly ap- 
plauded. The chorus, “ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,” by Weber, was encored ; 
the orchestral accompaniments, written for the occasion by Mr.G. E. Hay, 
increased the effect of this spirited composition. Rossini’s overture to 
“Ta Gazza Ladra” opened the second part, and was admirably executed. 
This was followed by a Madrigal of Morley (1595), so well sung by the 
choir that an encore was unanimous. A trio (Reissiger), piano, violin, 
and violoncello, followed, and was loudly applauded. The glee and 
chorus, by Bishop, “ When winds whistle cold,’ formed an excellent 
finale to a very charming concert. There were also many vocal solos 
worthy of mention.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 


CHELTENHAM.— Miss Nicholson’s concert at the Literary Institution, 
on Saturday morning, was respectably attended. The programme in- 
cluded compositions both vocal and instrumental. In the latter depart- 
ment, Messrs. Uglow, Royal, and Morgan, rendered efficient assistance. 
Mr. Evans sang with feeling and correctness. The lady performers also 
exerted themselves with credit, and received the applause of the audi- 
ence.—Cheltenham Chronicle. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. H. C. Soromon—the mistake shall be rectified. Mr. Frost—received 
with thanks; the amount however was 1s. 6d. too little, our subscription 
for the provinces being 16s. per annum ; the same mistake occurred in the 
last remittance of our kind correspondent at Christmas ; so that, with all 
courtesy, he is indebted to us in the sum of 3s. of the realm. A YouncG 
OrcGANIsT.—Mr. MotinEvx.—OmEGAa.—R. M.—Q.—J. L.—E. F.— 
next time. Basso.—Onslow has written but few quartets and those are 
by no means so good as his quintets; the quartets of Beethoven best 
adapted for our correspondent’s purposes are the first set of six Op. 18, 
Srom which we should select as the most generally attractive No.1 (in F), 
No.3 (in D), No. 5 (in C minor) ; we believe there is only one set of 
quartets by Onslow of which we have forgotten the numeral indications ; 
one in F minor (if we recollect) is by far the best. AN ENGLIsH GEN- 
TLEMAN (Hammersmith.)—We cannot enter into the argument of his 
letter, knowing nothing of the circumstances from which it is derived—but 
we repel the insinuation it involves, with contempt. We would suggest, 
moreover, that the titles of ANONYMOUS ASPERSER and ENGLISH GEN- 
TLEMAN being wholly irrevelant, our correspondent has with singular 
infelicity appropriated the last to himself. We shall place the letter in 
the hands of the gentleman whose character it slanders ; perhaps he may 
be enabled better than ourselves to pierce through the mist of bad grammar 
and incorrect spelling in which it is shrouded, and by means of the hand 
writing detect the author. AmMatEUR.—We can see no use in printing 
his letter, since it contains no fact to elucidate the argument. Let us here 
state, that we would much prefer in future, to print controversial letters 
with the real names of the writers affixed ; this would at least go far to 
ensure a courtesy of tone not always observed. 








CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
MR. N. J. SPORLE 


Has the honor to announce that his ANNUAL CONCERT, will take place’ on 
MONDAY EVENING, NEXT, Marca 3ist, 1845, when the following artists will 
appear. Vocal :—Miss Emma Lucombe, the Misses Williams, Miss Flower, Mrs. A. 
Newton, Mr. J. O. Atkins, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Turner, Mr. Edney, Mr. F. Smith, 
and Mr. N. J. Sporle, who will sing his popular song, “ The Fairy’s Well.” Instru- 
mental :—Miss D. Farmer, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Jarrett, Mr. Case, Mr. wick, 
and Mr. Chatterton. Conductor, Mr, Thos. Jolly, Jun. Tickets, 3s. each, to be had 
of Mr. Case, 34, Bishopsgate Street, and of the city Musicsellers. Doors open at 
half-past Seven, to commence at eight. Entrance in Great St. Helen’s. 





BLAGROVE’S CONCERT ROOM, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH 8Q. 


MISS H. GROOM 


Begs to inform her Friends, Pupils, and the Public, that her FIRST CONCERT, 
this season, will take place on TUESDAY, Marcu, 87H, 1845 Vocalists :—Miss 
Ellen Lyon, Miss Lockey, Miss Lanza, Miss Eliza M. Lyon, and Miss Groom, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Wrighton, and Mr. Weiss. Instrumentalists:—Mr. Blagrove, Mr. 
Winterbottom, and Mr. Streather. Conductor, Mr. C. E. Stephens. Tickets 5s. 
each, Reserved Seats, 7s. to be had at all the principal Music Warehouses, and of 
Miss H. Groom, 15, Cardington Street, Hampstead Road. 





CLARA SEYTON’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 


MISS CLARA SEYTON will give her ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DRAMA 
AND THE.OPERA, received with the most enthusiastic applause, at Crosby Hall, 
Bishopsgate Street, on Tuesday Evenings, and on Thursdays, at the Music Hall, 
Store Street. Miss Clara Seyton will sing admired compositions of Schubert, Weber, 
Mozrat, Pacini, &c. Three new ones, by Mr. T. Cooke; and the entertainment 
will conclude each evening with Albert Smith’s brilliantly successful Comic Medley 
Scena, “ A Musical Seamper over Europe” 

Doors open at half-past Seven, to commence at Eight. Tickets 2s. and 2s. 6d. each, 
to be had of all Music Sellers; at the Music Hall; and of Miss Clara Seyton, 47, 
Conduit Street, Regent Street, of whom alone Private Boxes for Store Street (One 
Guinea each) may be obtained. 





TO CLERGYMEN, BARRISTERS, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. 


MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 


A DELiGHTFULLY FLAVOURED LOZENGE for the use of those subject to 
Elongated or Relaxed Uvula, Loss of Voice, Tickling and Soreness in the Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and for all persons desirous of cultivating their 
Voices, as it ensures a good and clear articulation with Strength and Brilliancy. 
Invaluable to Performers on Wind Instruments, and for immediately allaying the 
nausea attending Sea-Sickness. Sold in Boxes at Is. 14d. 2s. 9d. 48. 6d. & 11s. each, 
with a new and increased list of 


102, TESTIMONIALS 


of their Efficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 





Mr. H.Phillips Mrs. Keeley | Signor Brizzi Miss Lanza 

Mr. Wilson Mrs. Fitzwilliam | Siguor C, M. Sola Miss Collett 
Mr. Templeton Mrs. W. H. Seguin! Signor Lanza Miss Pyne 

Mr. H. Russell | Mrs. Clifford Siguor Paltoni Miss L. Pyne 
Mr. J. Sinclair | Mrs, Selby Herr. G. Brandt | Miss E. Badger 
Mr. W. Harrison | Mrs Garrick Mr. G, Robinson | Miss Smith 

Mr. H. R. Allen | Mrs. G. Lee Mr. H. Gear | Miss J. Smith 
Mr. C. E. Horn | Mrs. G. Smith Mr. J. N. Sporle | Miss A. Taylor 
Mr. Hobbs Mad. G. Panormo | Mr. Selby Miss L, Lyons, 
Mr. C. G, Borrani| Miss Helen Condell, Mr. R, M. Raymond | Miss E. Clairton 
Mr. Ransford Miss Steele Mr. H. Lea . Miss A. M. Thornton 
Mr. Weiss . | Miss Sarah Flower | Mr. R. Guylott | Miss Linley 

Mr. Stretton Miss P. Horton Mr. E. Hart Miss De Pinna 
Mr. Paul Bedford) Miss S. Novello Mr. Hiil | Miss Leggatt 


Miss Bayfield 
Miss C, Barnes 
| Miss Duval 


Mr. J. Bennett Miss Betts Mr. F. Smith 
Mr. Manvers | Miss E. Lucombe | Mr. Penniker 
Mr. W. H. Seguin} Miss Clara Seyton | Mr. Castellari 
Mr. D. W. King | Miss Fanny Cawse | Mr. Galbreath Rev. Mr. Browne 
Mr. Barker Miss Lockey W. Cooper Esq. A ci-divant Voealist 
Mr. G. Horneastle| Miss A, Williams | W. Nodes, Esq. | Madame Albertazzi 
Mr. F, N. Crouch | Miss M. Williams | O. Coleman, Esq. | Mrs. J. Sidders 

Mr. G. Stansbury| Miss A. Nunn Miss Cubitt | Miss E. Lyon 

Mr. Parr Signor R. Costa Miss Vincent | Miss Poulter 











Avdbertisements. 
HENRY RUSSELL 


(From America) will shortly give three VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS, at the 
Queen s Concert Rooms, Hanover-Square. He will introduce for the first time seve. 
ral of his new compositions, comprising the “ Drunkard,” the “ Slave Ship,” ‘*Cato’s 
Soliloquy,” the “‘Gambler’s Last Stake,” the “ Deserted,” “ Our Sailors and our 
Ships,” the “ General's Last Battle,” the “ Felon,” and the song of the “ Shirt,” 
from Punch. In presenting the above new compositions to the public, Mr. Russell's 
object is, as far as possible, to adapt expressive music to the feelings and emotions 
excited by tbe occurrences of every day life, and it is obvious that no better themes 
for such an attempt could be chosen than the “ Slave Ship,” “* the ** Drunkard,” &c. 
It is Mr. Russell’s desire to unite With the pleasing subjects likely to enlist the 
feelings of the benevolent, and should he be so far successful as to awaken the sym. 
pathies of those capable of ameliorating the sufferings on board the Slave Ship, or 
rag — to wer his ge stake, the measure of his ambition will be ful- 
; e . 5 Teserve: 8, 35, i ; i 
capkenua one seats, 3s. Kirkman and Son’s Fonda pianoforte will 





; 
Mad Gradini | Signor T.N.Giubilei] Miss Poole | Miss E. M. Lyon 
Also Mr. Distin and his Four Sons, the celebrated Performers on the Sax-horn. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, 


MILES DOUGHTY, 
(Pharmacien, and Member of many Royal Academies of Medicine.) 

To be obtained, Retail, at Ransford’s Music Warehouse, Charles Street, Soho 
Square; Johnson, Cornhill; and at Nos. 113 and 114, Pantheon; Walduck, 
Chemist, corner of New Bond Street; Sanger, 150, and Hanway, 63, Oxford Street ; 
Gifford, Chemist, 104, Strand; Rose, 16, Blackfriars Road; Baxter, 198, High 
Holborn; Hadfield, corner of Middle Row, Holborn; Lamplough, Snow Hill; and 
by all Chemists. 

N.B.—The Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. Boxes forwarded free by post, to any part 
of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of 1s. 6d., 3s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. in cash or postage 
stamps. 

OBSERVE THE NAME and also that these Pastilles may be taken with asmuch 
safety as a peppermint lozenge. All other preparations are found highly injurious. 

Sole Wholesale Agent by appointment, Mr. J. Shepherd, 12, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London—by and from whom all Chemists, &c. can be supplied. 


ia. os. 
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THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 


Approved of by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti. 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Composers and Prof of Music in England 
and on the Continent; and adopted at the Royal Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments. 

MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK, 





To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
A Letter from Mr. Lefébure.Wely, Organist at St. Roch. 


Paris, December 6th, 1842. 

Sir,—Allow me to thank you for the pleasure I experienced in receiving your 
Chirogymnast. 1 remained a whole hour yesterday in exercising my hands on the 
different pieces which compose the apparatus you offer to beginners to practice upon. 
I say more, even to masters themselves, in making the fingers perfectly independent 
of one another. After exercising a short time, | was surprised upon going to the 
piano at the agility my fingers had acquired; an agility which they would not have 
obtained by four hours practice at the scales. Iam the more delighted with this in- 
vention, as this sort of study has always been most insupportable to me, and I shall 
now be spared that trouble. Your Chirogymnast has the advantage of developing 
and making the fingers of equal strength, which cannot fail of giving a brilliant mu- 
sical execution. What struck me most, are the means employed for extending the 
fingers, It is a good thing for gentlemen, and it is still better for ladies who have 
small hands, and, consequently, some difficulty in striking an octave. I speak here, 
Sir, only of the result I have myself obtained; for example, I had much difficulty in 
striking a tenth major, whereas, I can new strike as mauy as I like, without expe- 
riencing the least fatigue. To name all the advantages that may be obtained by 
means of these finger exercises, would be only repeating what others must have 
already told you. I shall, therefore, only add, that I intend employing all my influ. 
ence with my pupils, in inducing them to adopt the only means of speedily acquiring 
musical talent, adopting, without hesitation, the Chirogymnast for my own private 
study. I remain, Sir, &e. &c. 

LEFEBURE.WELY. 
Organist at St. Roch, Paris. 





A Letter from Mr. Henry Lemoine, Professor of the Piancforte, and Editor of Music. 


Paris, Oct. 2ist, 1842 
Sir,—I can only compliment you on your ingenious invention of the finger gym. 
nastic I am persuaded that those pupils who will have sufficient perseverance to 
practiee only a quarter of an hour every day on your instrument, will shorten at 
least by two thirds the study on five notes — a study, nevertheless, indispensable in 
acquiring equal strength in all the fingers, and every one knows how much trouble 
the natural weakness of the third floger gives to young becinners, and often disgusts 
them with the study of music. Two thirds of the practice on these five notes, so 
horribly monotonous, can only be appreciated by those who are aware of all the diffi. 
culties, and have had patience to overcome the preliminary studies on the Pianoforte - 
believe me, Sir, that I shall do whatever I can to recommend your useful invention. 

T remain Sir, &e. &c. 
H. LEMOINE 
Professor of the Pianoforte, and Editor of Music. 


(To be Continued.) 


MRS. & MISS CHRISTIANA WELLER 


Have the honor to announce the opening of a 


NEW PIANOFORTE ACADEMY, 
At M. FAUCHER’S ROMS, 7, HALF MOON STREET, PICCADILLY. 


The system of instraction adopted will be that which, after many years observation 
and experience in teaching, was devised and carried out by Mrs. Weller with such 
gratifying results in the musical education of her daughters. The effects of this 
method may be judged of by the public performances of Miss Christiana Weller and 
her younger sister in Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester, at the recent Gloucester 
Festival, and, last season, at Her Majesty’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Spuare. 


Terms, &c, may be had at ithe Academy, or of Mrs. Weller, No. 1], Queen Ter- 
race, faving the College, Chelsea. A portion of the week will be devoted to 


PRIVATE LESSONS. 


FOR THE BASS VOICE. 
MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that his work on the ART of SINGING, 
poy = id ep _ a FOR THE BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may 

5 velli, at lence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street, and of all the 
principal music sellers. ai 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


The best specific for Coughs, and all Affections of the Throat.—‘‘ We have received 
several recommendations, amongst the rest, two from Clergymen, of the Stolberg 

. We did, in a recent number, ourselves recommend them as the best 
specific for clearing the voice that ever came under our notice.”—Editor D 


+ 





LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


DOI Ih ww Om 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO 


Has just opened a Branch-Depét at 24, POULTRY, for the convenience of those 
City Purchasers, who may wish to inspect his various Sacred and Classical Publica- 
tions. An early visit is respectfully solicited. 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, & 24, POULTRY. 





NOVELLO’S EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


(Continued from our last.) 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Op. 18. Quintetto, two Violins, two Viole, and Basso, in parts .......... oboe 

Op. 19. The celebrated ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ or Songs without words, for the 
Pianoforte, the first book...............- Cesoccccccesoceccscceece 

Also for Violin or Pianoforte 

Or as duets for Pianoforte arranged by Czerny..........ceseseee oe . 

Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ, with pedals obligato, 
dedicated to Attwood : 
1. Prelude and Fugue, in C minor ......... 
=. Ditto 


. 
: 
: 
: 
a 
ecco eo 


Op. 37. 


seeccececceseeee 8 





Op. 38. 
Also for Violin or Pianoforte, arranged by Czerny . exe 
Also as Duets, Pianoforte, ditto........ sasaceuan negaesconéucncdeece 
The grand Concerto, for the Pianoforte, in D, dedicated to Mrs. 

ADGOTUOR 00 000.000 cccccercceccccesces Cee csccccecceccecccccoes 
The Quartet Accompaniments to ditto 
The full Orchestral Accompaniments to ditto 
“ As pants the hart” — the 42nd Psalm, set for four voices and instru- 
ments. 
The full Score, with English and German Text .. 
The Pianoforte Score ..... e 

The separate Vocal Parts .. 
The separate Orchestral Parts 
Serenade, Adagio, and Rondo Gioioso, Pianoforte 
Orchestral Accompaniments to ditto .......... 

Sonata (in B flat), Violoncello and Pianoforte .......... 

Violin and Pianoforte 





Op. 40. 


~ 
aan ooc ooo 






Op. 42. 
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TO FLUTE PLAYEBS. 
Just published, Price 10s. 6d., 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE BOEHM FLUTE, 


Both the open and the closed G keyed Flute, designed for beginners, as well as for 
those acquainted with the old Flute, and preceded by an analysis of the Boehm Flute 
and of the old eight-keyed Flute, with a comparison between them, to enable the 
reader to judge of their relative merits—by RICHARD CARTE. 


ADDISON AND HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET. 


TO AMATEURS, VOCALISTS, AND OTHERS 
MR. F. NICHOLLS CROUCH 


Having been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a-Society for the purpose of 
singing Masses, Glees, and Madrigals, informs the lovers of classical music, that he is 
now establishing a Musical Club for that purpose, to be held at his chambers, 75, 
Great Titchfield Street, every Wednesday evening, commencing at seven o’clock, 
concluding at eleven. Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Quarter, paid 
in advance. 

Mr. Crouch continues to give Lessons in Singing and Declamation for the S' or 
Concert Room, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, from nine till five o’ - 
Vacancies for a Tenor, an Alto, and some Trebles (Boys). 


Applications stating age and Qualification, to be sent, post-paid, directed Portland 
Chambers, 76, Great Titchfield Street. 








CHARLES NICHOLSON’S FLUTES. 


The manufacturer of tha above instrument directs the attention of Prorgssors and 
AmaTeEvss to his latest improved Flutes ; these instruments although so well known 
to every musician, yet, to the young performer, a word or two may be said with 
propriety respecting them. First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—their quality of tone has always been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority. Third—in con mn to all others, these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the leaft exertion with the embouchure 
being required, and the quality of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to 
is one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. Lastly—The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that every performer of any celebrity on the flute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated flautist, Charles 





aad Musical Review, November 26, 1844. To be had of every chemist in the 


Nichol Those gentlemen who wish to be instructed on the correct principles of 
the above master, can be recommended to competent professors, by applying at the 





kingdom, Wholesale Agent, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 


manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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HANDEL’S SONGS, 


NEWLY ARRANGED EXPRESSLY 


FOR AMATEURS, AND PRIVATE PERFORMANCE, 
BY WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


In presenting a new Edition of the favorite Songs by thé above celebrated Com- 
poser, the Publishers feel that some explanation is necessary for adding to the many 
excellent Editions already in existence. They, therefore, beg to state, that from 
numerous enquiries for the Songs in lower keys than those in which they were 
originally written, they have been induced to publish the present Edition, which it 
is hoped will be found more generally useful. 

It may also be observed, that, the pitch of the tuning fork in the life time of 
Handel being more than a semitone lower than that of the present day, many of 
these Editions are, therefore, nearer the Composer’s own key than any other yet pre- 
sented to the public. 

PRINTED AND SOLD BY 
LEADER AND COCK, 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street, London. 





NOW PUBLISHING, 
SONATA IN F MINOR, 
Composed and dedicated to 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Esq, 
BY J. T. TREAKELL. 
COVENTRY AND HOLLIER, 71, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 








CLEMENT WHITE’S NEW DUET, 
“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 
Sung with the most distinguished applause by 


THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
At the concerts of 
THE MELOPHONIC SOCIETY. 
(Just Published.) 
T. PROWSE, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


OMNIPOTENCE, 
A SACRED ORATORIO, Composed by CHARLES HART, R.A.M. 


Shortly will be published with an arrang t for the organ or pianoforte. Price to 
Subscribers 21s. Non Subscribers 28s. Subscribers—Her Majesty the Queen, Their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, Duchess of Kent, Duke of Cambridge, King of 
Hanover, King of Prussia, Earl of Westmoreland, Archbishop of York, Dr. Crotch, 
Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Dr. Elvey, Sterndale Bennett, Horsley, Moscheles, 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, Sir George Smart, Dr. S. 8. Wesley, &c. 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. C. HART, No. 6, York Place, 
Mile End Road. 


A GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 


Descriptive of the Moral Revolation at Athens in 1843, 
By J. COHAN, (Pupil of Ries.) 


“ The effect of this morceau, in the hands of a pianist like the composer, must be 
brilliant, warlike, and excitive: we recommend it to every lover of music.” —Musical 
Examiner. 
“ An extraordinary musical effort, full of originality, and replete with colour and 
incident as a battle piece, by Horace Vernet.”—Zra. 
** This martial Fantasia will have great success with musicians who wish an incen- 
yd to — the triumphant march alone will ensure its popularity.’ —Court 
fournal, 
“ This is the highest order of musical composition, sufficient to stamp Mr. Cohan 
an artist of very superior capabilities.”—Age and Argus. 
“A very elaborate composition, treated throughout with much taste,—a pleasing 
lesson for advanced pupils.”—Court Gazette. 
“Being not slightly gifted with fancy, Mr. Cohan has made good use of such 
musical ideas as were likely to be suggested by his subject.”— Morning Post. 
“The genius of the comp has ded in ing every difficulty, investing 
his subject with a reality and coherency that prove him a perfect master of his divine 
art.” —Observer. 
Also, 


RONDO BRILLANTE. 


“ Mr. Cohan has chiefly availed himself of noble and primitive harmonies, and we 
observe a propensity to the study of the old masters.”"— Morning Post. 

** This is more facile than the generality of Mr. Cohan’s compositions. It is bril- 
liant and lies well for the fingers—simple and clear, and (a great desideratam in 
these fantasia times) every thing js in its place.”’— Musical World. 

“ Another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant compositions, in which the classical 
character of the school to which he belongs is maintained.” —Sun. 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author’s residence, 26, Soho Square, 
where he gives private lessons on the violin or pianoforte (with and without the 
violin accompaniment). Mr. Cohan also attends at the residences of his pupils, 


(In the press,) 
A new “GRAND MORCEAU” for the pianoforte, by the same composer. 














Shortly will be Published. 
By Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, REGENT STREET. 
28 ORGAN PRELUDES. 


This work, which will come out in numbers, will suggest a simple method for 

ALL the ground sequences both by progression and modulation in music : 
including new rules for varying the of florid sequences by progression and 
modulation. Ample explanations and illustrations will be appended. 


BY GEORGE FRENCH FLOWERS, MUS. BAC. OXON. 





SECOND EDITION PRICE 23. 


“THE MAIDS OF MERRY ENGLAND,” 


Composed and sung with so much applause at the concerts of the Distin Family by 
the composer, JAMES PERRING, is now published, and may be had of all music 


sellers. N.B.—Persons in the country finding any difficulty in procuring this song 
may have it sent, post free, by remitting 2s. in stamps to the publisher, 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 









NEW SONGS. 


No. 1.—* THE GREAT BRITAIN”—a National Song, written and composed by 
W. C. Evans, Esq., 2s. 

2—*ASK YE WHERE MY HOME ”—written by J. R. Planche, Esq., 
composed by Katherine Planche, 2s. 

3.—“THE VIXEN ”—sung by Madame Vestris, and nightly encored in the 
drama of “ Somebody else,” 2s. 

4.—“ THAT’S MY MARQUESA”—written and sung by Mr. C. Matthews, 2s. 

5.—“HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW ”—a National Song. written by 
J. R. Planche, Esq., 2s. 

6.—“ THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS”—a Comic Medley Song, written by 
J. R. Planche, Esq, 2s. 


Published by REED & SONS, Islington, to be had of all Musicsellers. 





MANUSCRIPTS, 
IN THE HANDWRITING OF W. A. MOZART. 


No. 1. Six Quartetts, dedicated to Haydn. 
2, Three Quartetts, dedicated to the King of Prussia 
Quartett in D major. 
uintett in E flat major. 
aintett in C minor. 
uintett in D major. 
‘antasia and Sonata in C minor. 
Favourite Sonata in B flat major. 
. Fugue in C minor. 
10. Variations on the Air “‘ Le Berger Célimene.” 
» Jl, A Fugue. 
» 12 An Adagio for the Piano.Forte. 

13, Theme for the Piano.Forte and Violin. 
14, An Adagio for two Violins, Tenor, and Violonce}lo. 
The above extraordinary Collection of Manuscripts was purchased, from the 
Widow of Mozart, in the year 1811, by Mr. J. A. Srumprr, since which time it has 
r ined in his p i Independent of the interest which must ever be attached 
to any productions from the hand of this great Master, these Manuscripts contain 
copious alterations (also in his hand-writing), showing his first conceptions, and 
subsequent improvements, furnishing a valuable source of study to the Composer or 
the Amateur; and will likewise supply an authentic standard, whereby the errors of 
the various printed editions may be corrected. Mr. J. A. Stumprr, having deter- 
mined on parting with these choice relics, has been advised to dispose of them by 
Raffle, on the following conditions, viz.:—The number of Subscriptions will be 
Four Hundred, at One Pounp each. The Manuscripis, as enumerated above, wiil 
form Fourteen Prizes. Due Notice will be given to every Subscriber of the time of 
Drawing. Subscriber’s Names, and Subscriptions of One Pound for each Chance, 
are to forwarded to Messrs. CaLkin and Bupp, 118, Pall Mall, London. The 
Manuscripts (which are in the finest state of preservation) may be seen at Mr. J. A. 
Stumperr’s, 44, Great Portland Street, Oxford Street; and the Drawing will take 
place as soon as the number of Four Hundred Subscribers is completed. 


THE DESERT. 
THE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL ODE SYMPHONY, 


BY FELICIEN DAVID, 
For Voices and Pianoforte, 15s. The same arranged as solos, and duets for two 
performers on the pianoforte, by E. Rimbault. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET. 


FELICIEN DAVID’S DESERT. 


Just Published, “THE MELODIE IMITATIVE A GRAND ORCHESTRE.” 
Arranged by the Author for the Pianoforte, price 1s. 6d., which created such a sen- 
sation at the Opera House on Thursday at the performance of the Desert, this being 
the most striking and effective jee in this original and descriptive Symphony, is 
now Published for the first time in England, by 

HILL AND CO., 3, OLD BOND STREET. 
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London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court. Leicester Square, afore. 
said and Published by George Purkess, at the “‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Deau- 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid: City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, March 27, 1845. 















